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Husband; HOW MUCH DO YOU PAY THAT NEW COOK OF YOURS? 
“SIXTY DOLLARS A MONTH. DON’T YOU WISH YOU COULD EARN AS MUCH 2?” 
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THE MARMON 


“A Mechanical Masterpiece” 






hia > The Easiest Riding 
ee : ; Car in the World 






















Persistent demand by motorists every- 
where, especially among Cadillac enthu- 
siasts, for a thoroughly high-grade medium- 
powered, four-cylinder automobile, at a price 
somewhat lower than the large touring cars, has 
led to the production of our new Cadillac Model G. 


Thus early in the season this racy new type has 
been universally accepted as a notable example of 
advanced automobile engineering. The motor, con- 
servatively rated at 20 horse-power, is finished in its 
vital parts to gauges that insure mechanical accuracy 
to the thousandth of an inch. It is equipped with our 
automatic ring type governor, which when set by the 
lever at the steering wheel for a certain speed will 
practically maintain that speed under all road condi- 
tions, up hill or down. A new type of muffler is 
used, giving a silent exhaust, at the same time almost 
entirely eliminating back pressure. 


Direct ‘shaft drive ; transmission of a selective type sliding gear, with 
gears of a new design that facilitates meshing without crashing and grinding. 
Direct drive on high speed with no gears in mesh. Wheel base, 100 inches ; 
stylish body design. 

At every stage of designing and finishing, Model G has received all the 
care and thought that could possibly be given a car costing twice as much. 
Like the other Cadillac Models, it is the car for the critical motorist who 


wants to know why before he buys. 


Let your dealer show you by giving you a demonstration. 


Model G—20 h. p. Four-Cylinder Touring Car, - $2,000 
(Described in Catalog GR) 

Model H—30 h. p. Four-Cylinder Touring Car, - $2,500 
(Described in Catalog HR 

Model M—10 h. p. Four-Passenger ve - - - $950 
(Described in Catalog MR 

Model K—10 h. p. Runabout, - - - - $800 
(Described in Catalog MR) 


All Prices F. 0. B. Detroit. 


Lamps not included 


Send jor Special Catalog of car in which vou are interested, as above 
designated 


Cadillac Motor Car Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto 
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Model “‘F,’’ $3500 
Model “C-7,” $2500 
Eight-Cylinder, $5000 


The Marmon Air-Cooled Motor 
Keeps Cool Under Hard Driving 


Drive as far and as hard as you please, up hill, through deep 
sand and sticky mud, Marmon Air-Cooling cannot fail to prove that 
it is more efficient than any other system of motor cooling. It is 
more economically oiled and maintained, and vastly more convenient. 
A perfectly flexible, powerful motor, dependable in any clime and 
under any and all conditions. No freezing troubles, and nothing 
about the cooling system which can possibly get out of order. 

The Marmon is a car of many features—flexible running gear, 
the best oiling system, the best transmission, Chrome Nickel Steel 
construction, solid cast aluminum body. We make it all. 






























Send for Catalog. Address Department 5. 














NORDYKE & MARMON CO., (Est. 1851) Indianapolis, Ind. 












































«for Sale 


CY wesicnes PLACE, located on Rye Neck,at Mamaroneck, 








Westchester County, N. Y., about five acres, having a 

water front of about 1,000 feet. The house is in Italian 
Villa style, located on a hill overlooking the Sound; entirely 
renovated and tastefully decorated this year; has eight bed- 
rooms, three bathrooms, parlor, library and dining-rooms, 
kitchen, laundry and cellars; hardwood floors throughout; 
open, nickel, modern sanitary plumbing, open fireplaces, be- 
sides furnace and hot-air arrangements; running water as well 
as an artesian well; gas and every convenience; electric light 
in house and stable; telephone, etc. 

Twelve-foot porches surround the house, giving one of the 
most beautiful views of water and landscape to be had on the 
Sound. The structure is most substantial and intended for both 
summer and winter use. 

The stable and carriage-house are commodious, finished in 
hardwood; five single and two box stalls, two living-rooms over- 
head, hayloft, etc. The barnyard is arranged as a paddock for 
exercising horses, and is fitted with four box stalls. 

The outhouses consist of a brick ice -house, greenhouses, boat- 
house, cow stalls, tennis court, etc. 

The grounds are beautifully laid out in lawns, drives and 
shaded walks, all bluestoned, and abound in rare trees of all 
kinds, including many fruit and fir trees, several pine groves, 
and a great variety of flowering shrubs and vines. Large gar- 
dens. For particulars, address 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 17 W. 31st St., New York 
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CHOCOLATES 
and CONFECTIONS 


Sixty-four years reputation 
behind every piece in every box. 


For sale where the best ts sold, 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 


EstTaBiisHep 1842, ° 


The 
Literary Zoo 


EFINITE announcement is made in 
the February Bookman that Prof. 
Harry Thurston Peck, for some time past 
editor emeritus only, will not in future be 
actively associated with the conduct ofthe 
magazine. This would be sad news for 
the Sun—thereby deprived of many a 
pungent paragraph at Professor Peck’s ex- 
pense—were it not coupled with the addi- 
tional information that the Professor will 
not retire as a contrbutor to the Bookman. 
The editors of that periodical explain that 
the abdication of their former chief is due 
to increased responsibilities in other lines 
of work ; but this explanation may not seem 
adequate to the observers of his tireless 
industry. The Gossip, indeed, has a 
theory of his own—or shall he call it a 
clue ?—to the editor’s retirement. He did 
not deduce it in the manner of Professor 
Peck’s favorite hero, Sherlock Holmes. He 
simply came upon it in the casual con- 
sultation of the new International Encyclo- 
pedia which Dr. Peck helped to edit when 
not too busy teaching Latin at Columbia 
University, running the Bookman, and 
turning the colloquial Trimalchio of Pe- 
tronius arbiter into up-to-date slang such 
as the Sun uses. In the fourteenth volume 
of the International—somewhere between 
‘“‘Philadelphia”’ and “‘ Puget Sound” —you 
will find ‘‘Preeneste.” It is the modern 
Palestrina, perched, as in the days of 
Petronius, on the slope of the hills some 
twenty miles southwest of Rome. (It is 
astonishing how glibly one speaks of these 
things when fresh from one’s edition of the 
International, bought on easy terms.) At 
least, this is presumably true; but a little 
further on we read: ‘Horace (Odyssey 
III, 4, 22) finds equal charm in frigidum 
Preneste, Tibur supinum, and liquide 
Baie.’ Horace the author of the Odyssey! 
Shade of Ulysses! The theory becomes 
suspicion, suspicion breeds rumor founded 
on fair inference, rumor resolves itself into 
an on dit, to wit: Professor Peck may be, 
must be, is abandoning the Bookman that 
he may find time to compile, set up, proof- 
read, edit and revise an encyclopedia of 
his own. 
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METAL ACTION 
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You know that wood is always affected by 
atmospheric and climatic changes. 


On this account, piano players of all kinds have 
sooner or later given trouble to their owners, because 
heretofore all actions have been built of wood. 


Damp weather, hot weather, starting the furnace, 
or any one of half a dozen changes has caused a 
swelling or a shrinkage in the wood, and presently a 
leak, made repairs necessary. 


= Ask any owner if he-has not had trouble with his 


Piano Player. 
ODEN ACTION . = ; 
NY The Metal Action of the Cecilian Piano Player 
does away with all troubles of this sort. 
The “ primary” valves and Pneumatics, the “secondary” valves and pneumatics, 
and the “wind chest,” formerly constructed of wood and leather, are now made 
of steel, brass and phosphor bronze, which are not affected by climatic or atmos- 


pheric changes. The Metal Action practically does away with the necessity of repairs, 
and is the greatest Improvement ever made in piano player construction. 
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The Cecilian is the only player built with a metal action, and can be had in Cabinet form, 
which can be attached to any piano, or it can be had built into the Sohmer- 
Cecilian Piano or the Farrand-Cecilian Piano. Booklet fully describing this 
marvelous improvement will be sent free on application to 


THE FARRAND COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 


-_ ome 


PARIS, FRANCE LONDON, ENG. 
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From Sunny Tennessee. 






A perfect old-fashioned sour mash, copper-distilled 
whisky. Mild and mellow. Aged by time alone. 


AT ALL FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, GEO, A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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e “PRISCILLA” 


our latest production 
in Spoons, Forks, 
Cutlery, etc., of 
**.1847 Rogers Bros.’”’ 
Silver Plate, is the 
standard in artistic 
merit and finish. Its 
simple elegance and 
refinement is attrac- 
tive to those who de- 
sire Table ware dis- 
tinétive from the 
highly decorated 
patterns so often 
seen. @ These are 
sold in individual 
and serving pieces, 
as well as in solid 
chests of matched 
pieces in varying 
combinations, in this 
and other patterns. 





Illustration and Price-lists forwarded upon Postal request. 


Meriden Company, Silversmiths 


International Silver Co. Successor 


218 Fifth Ave., Cor. 26th St. (Madison Square) New York 


Entrance also on 26th STREET near BROADWAY 
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Life Insurance Essentials 


Premium Rates: 


LOW; commensurate with ab- 
solute safety. 


Security : 
A foundation principle of all 
Prudential contracts. 


Good Administration : 


The Prudential has always kept 
ahead of the times. Integrity, 


Liberal Policies: 


| 
| 
Every proper freedom and bene-_ | 
fit to Policyholder. | 





Honesty and onomy charac- 
Simplicity : terize the administration. 
The Prudential Policy has all Dividends : 
privileges, options,: and values Liberal Dividend returns to Poli- 
plainly set forth. cyholders. 





Send for booklet by Alfred Henry Lewis, ‘‘My Conver- 
sion to Life Insurance,’’ and Information of Policy at 
your age. Dept. 0. 











The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


John F. Dryden Home Office : 
President Newark, N. J. 





























J. & F. MARTELL 


Cognac li 


(Founded 1715) 
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FINE OLD 
LIQUEUR 


BRANDIES 






GENUINE OLD 
BRANDIES MADE 
FROM WINE 


Sole Agents 
G.S. NICHOLAS &CO. 
New York 









































MULLINS Pressed Steel BOATS | 


Are the Fastest and Safest Boats Built 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each‘end like a_ | 
lifeboat. The smooth, steel hull has handsome lines, and glides through the water with the 
least possible resistance—they are faster, more durable and safer—they don’t crack, leak, 
dry out or sink, and are elegant in design and finish. 

The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor-boat building, and are { 
superior in every way to wooden motor boats. They are equipped with Mullins Reversible 
Engines, so simple in construction and so dependable that a boy can run them and the 
Mullins Improved Underwater Exhaust, which makes them absolutely noiseless. Every 
boat is absolutely guaranteed. 


Write for Catalogue of Motor Boats—Row Boats—Hunting and Fishing Boats 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 122 Franklin Street, SALEM, OHIO 
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THIN ICE 


Lovers’ Esperanto ’ Good Form 


HEIR words had ceased, yet any OOD form is a species of imitation 
looker-on, ; introduced for the benefit of the 

Were he but scanty-wise, ; Ser 
tiatics iaie iis eiaeitadiiace waliliiat atin more opulent members of polite society. 
ae, one ‘ : ‘nails Form itself is of three kinds, namely 

Continued in their eyes. bape ’ y) 

° good, bad and indifferent. Bad form is 
And when their orbéd dialogue was done, practised by hopeless cases, hoi polloi 

They still could understand and common people. Indifferent form is 
By using Cupid’s universal code— practised by the middle classes and the 

oie peeere ig iii newly rich. Good form is practised by 

inner circle. 

It is not good form to tell the truth, yet 
the truth may be told in certain cases 
where there is a necessity. Some adher- 
ents of good form, however, contend that 
there never is a necessity for telling the 
truth. This is as yet unsettled. Generally 
speaking, however, those who do tell the 
truth do so with a certain skill, and avoid 
danger by past experience. 

It is not good form to raise children. 
MARCH HARES This vulgar amusement was practised 








by the ancients, but not with marked suc- 
cess. Many of the children turned out 
bad and all of them died. The practice is 
not now in repute. 

It is no longer good form to be too dis- 
honest. A judicious measure of dishon- 
esty—one that supplies us with necessary 
automobiles, etc.—is, of course, necessary. 
But excessive dishonesty, leading to cum- 
bersome holdings, is much to be deplored. 

It is not good form to snivel. Sniveling 
was once used as a means of express- 
ing one’s sentiments. When sentiments 
went out, however, sniveling went with 
them. 

As for the other things that are not 
good form, they are too numerous to men- 
tion. Generally speaking, however, they 
may all be classified into one group, the 
motto of which is: ‘‘Do your neighbor as 
you take care he does not do you.” 
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While there is Life there's Hope.” 
VOL. MEEX MARCH 14, 1907 No. 1272 
7 W1 PHIrRTY-First STREET. NEw York. 





_ happens to the 
Panama Canal en- 
vineers that makes them behave so? Is 
it the effect of the climate on their minds, 
s it a contemporary defect in the Ameri- 
an character, or is it that the canal job 
inder the conditions that have so far gov- 
erned it is a little more than human na- 
ture can endure? Why have the men 
who have been called to be the managers 
of the canal work, one after the other, 
asked leave to quit? Mr. Wallace re- 


— 


signed amid howls, of execration, giving 
various reasons as to pay and other 
things which Secretary Taft thought were 
not good. Mr. Shonts—who never was 
in Panama long enough to be troubled 
by the climate—retired in good order in 
due season, and was allowed to go in 
peace. Now Mr. Stevens, the chief en- 
gineer, has quit for reasons not at this 
writing authoritatively disclosed. He 
didn’t like the job, or thought it worth a 
greater salary than he was getting. 

Mr. Stevens is credited with having 
done good work. We hear this explana- 
tion offered of his retirement: He wanted 
the work done by contractors, and exerted 
himself to have that method adopted. 
Bids were called for and put in. A first- 
class combination of contractors offered 
to build the canal under the Govern- 
ment’s conditions for a commission of 124 
per cent. of expenditures. Another com- 
bination, one that did not inspire confi- 
dence, offered to do the work for a com- 
mission only about half as large. Then 
there was backing and filling at Washing- 
ton and an effort to get the backing of the 
lower bid so strengthened as to make it 
safe to accept the bid. The effort failed, 
and all the bids were rejected. This is 
what is said to have disgusted Stevens, 


‘hare’ 


and the men who say so say that the re- 
sponsible 125 per cent. bid was a good 
one, and should have been accepted, and 
that when the President turned it down he 
showed himself a mollycoddle who did 
not dare face the howls that the newspa- 
pers would make if any lot of contract- 
ors made a big haul off the canal work. 

Twelve and a half per cent. on two or 
three (or ten) hundred millions is a con- 
siderable sum, and there is no doubt that 
the papers and the ten-cent magazines 
would have screeched dreadfully if the 
President had given the best contractors 
a claim to it, while the other group (of in- 
ferior reputation) professed to be content 
with half as much. Very likely the 
President would have done better to ac- 
cept the bigger bid. If he should have 
done so, and didn’t, because as a poli- 
tician and the guardian of the interests 
of the Republican party he dared not face 
the prospective howl, what shall we say 
of him? Was he a mollycoddle? We 
do not think so. We think, rather, that 
his decision, if wrong, was simply another 
illustration of the difficulty of getting a 
great job of public work done to best ad- 
vantage, if politics are inextricably mixed 
in with it. If he thought that popular 
condemnation of the 125 per cent. bid 
would be so violent, though mistaken, as 
to imperil the success at the next Presi- 
dential election of the party responsible 
for it, it was inevitable that he should 
reject it and try some other way. 





UT if that disgusted Mr. Stevens, one 
can understand his disgust. He want- 
ed to work with good men. If, when he 
found the Government did not dare em- 
ploy the best men and pay them their 
value, he sent in his resignation, who can 
blame him! We don’t know that this is 
the true cause of his retirement, but if it 
is, it is one that can be understood. 
Now, it seems, the work is to go to the 
Government engineers, men of high 
professional ability and high professional 
integrity, who are used to work for the 
Government and have politics hold up 
their labors, and are hardened to the 
drawbacks of those conditions. They 
can probably build the canal and build 
it honestly, but it is not likely that they 
can build it either so cheaply or so 
quickly as the highest-priced contracting 
company that bid on the job. 
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|‘ ANY one wants to know how big 
things can be done to the best ad- 
vantage, where can he learn better than 
by observing Mr. Harriman? Mr. Harri- 
man has been doing things of unim- 
peachable size, and doing them with 
great speed and dexterity. His abilities 
are undisputed. He is a great railroad 
man; a great doer; the sort of man who 
ought to be building the Panama Canal. 

There is only one point on which the 
efficiency of Mr. Harriman’s mental 
equipment remains in doubt. It is very 
difficult to make out from his record, as 
established by his own recent testimony 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and by other means, whether he has 
a clear, working apprehension of where 
the line runs that divides right from 
wrong. His early training was not favor- 
able to the development of such an appre- 
hension in an acute degree. He grew-up 
in Wall Street, where the familiar aspira- 
tion to get something for nothing comes 
nearest to being the controlling principle 
of action. The story of the skinning of the 
Alton Railroad is as good an illustration 
as is needed of the proficiency that Mr. 
Harriman attained in Wall Street’s lead- 
ing game. Beyond question, he is a won- 
der at it, but if in becoming so he has 
lost his sense of the morals of acquisition, 
it is impossible to consider him a fortu- 
nate or enviable person. The late Jay 
Gould was considered to have mislaid 
this sense, and although, so far as we 
remember, he was never put in jail, and 
although he died extremely rich and in 
control of lots of railroads, the reputation 
that he left still remains a sufficient dem- 
onstration that if a man should gain even 
more railroads than Mr. Harriman has 
yet had time to get his hands on, and 
should be judged to have lost in the proc- 
ess his sense of the morals of acquisition, 
it could be fairly argued that his energies 
had been misdirected. 

Mr. Harriman is nobody’s fool. He 
must know that it pays to be a good man 
and an honest man, and he must believe 
that he is one, else he would not be com- 
fortable. We wish he would take some- 
what more pains to qualify other folks, 
who are unskilled in the refinements of 
finance, to entertain as good an opinion 
of him as, we presume, he has of himself. 
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President Eliot : 


ONTEMPORARY Harvard is a monument to one man’s brain and many men’s 
money. Some presidents have colleges; some institutions have presidents; some 
presidents are the State. Charles W. Eliot is a president, an institution and Harvard. 
He vies in interest with Bunker Hill and the Granary Graveyard. He has transformed 
Harvard from a suburb of the Parker House into an incubator for Exalted Persons, 
an asylum for athletic lame ducks and a depository for hypnotized millions. He is a 
president who presides without violence or vociferation ; he is admired for the gifts he 
has, not for the gifts he gets or gives. He has made Harvard pop- 
ular and populous in spite of her athletic committee; he has 
made the Republic tributary and the octopi contributory to 
his brain factory. And he has shown that it isn’t neces- 
sary to become muscle-bound in order not to be a 
mollycoddle. His schools have made law interest- 
ing and medicine palatable; and his foot and mouth depart- 
ments for horses and men have as greata vogue as his Radcliffe 
refuge for Boston beauties and Puritan poetesses. 
As they say on the Stadium, ‘‘Prexy is hot stuff.” 
When the Rough Rider races to Commencement 
he leaves his broncho on the Cambridge frontier, 
street-cars to Holworthy, walks to the College 
yard and is a shrunken personage by the time 
Prexy suavely says: ‘‘ You may come in, Theo- 
dore, if you are good.” Thus are crescen- 
does made diminuendoes by the hand-wave 
of Harvard’s Highbrow. 































Roosevelt 


HEN radicalism threw up its hat for 
Roosevelt, rough-house and reform, the 
conservatives climbed into their cyclone cellars 
and the timid took to the tall timbers. Theo- 
dore was born in New York, modeled in 
Montana, hatched in Cuba, trapped in 
Albany, magazined in Washington, burned 
in Brownsville and sassed in ’Frisco; he is 
a living proof of the value of the motive 
power of ink and inspiration, pen and 
publicity, hypnotism and hot air. The 
Rough Rider is Cosmopolis incarnated ; 
the blood of all the clans of earth, and 
alittle Irish, flows in his veins; anda 
little Irish isa dangerous thing. Theo- 
dore is master, boss, dictator, author- 
ity, the Greatest Ever, the Encyclopedia 


NOT EXACTLY A MOLLYCODDLE 








Americana; he is an expert on bears, 
babies, bob-cats, spelling, sagas, science, 
canals, coons, Cuba, laws, liars, language, 
stories, Storers and stogies and molly- 
coddles; and if it were not for the Consti- 
tution, Congress and the Supreme Court, 
he’d- have Willie Hohenzollern and 
Cipriano Castro looking like frivolous 
amateurs. 

Theodore is for Peace on Earth, per- 
sistently, pugnaciously, parlously; peace, 
if it takes pistol, poniard and powder to 
procure it. European wags, recognizing 
his heroic efforts, have awarded him the 
Nobel prize. 

Though hale and hearty otherwise, the: 
patient President suffers in silence from 
two incurable maladies with fatal Latin. 
names, which in time will remove him to 
that region where press-agents cease from, 
troubling and typewriters are at rest. 
These maladies are cacoethes scribendix 
and furor loquendt. 
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T WAS early morning in the home of 
the young multimillionaire. 

That sturdy little chap, having just 

finished his breakfast and waved 

aS off the sixteen servants who had 

Y) served it, stood looking bravely 

up into the face of his mother, a 

sad-eyed widow of middle age, who 

vainly strove to conceal from her little 
boy their hapless condition. 

Six months ago their husband and 
father had suddenly died, and left them 
with over two hundred millions yet to 
distribute. 

If he had lived, all might have been 
well. His wonderful shrewdness and 
business ability enabled him, by constant 
toil and privation, to get rid of it at the 
rate of almost two millions a month 
more than what was coming in, and at 
this rate they were looking forward to a 
life of comparative ease and comfort; 
when one fateful day, alas! in his anx- 
iety to get to a Baptist convention as 
quickly as possible, he rashly trusted 
himself upon one of his own railroad 
systems ‘and was promptly run over and 
killed and cruelly mangled and burned 
up in the customary manner. 

His widow and son, both inexperienced 
in the affairs of the world, now looked 
forward to a life of stern privation. If 
their dear comrade, with all his skill and 
ability, had to work night and day to get 
rid of his surplus, what hope was there 
for them ? 

‘Never mind, mother dear,” said the 
young multimillionaire, impulsively kiss- 
ing his mother. ‘I know of what you are 
thinking. But do not despair. All will 
yet be well. Remember I am young and 
strong, and I shall not desert you in the 
hour of our pressing need. And now you 
must help me with this bag.” 

With a glad, loving smile on his face 
he ran and got a large bag almost as big 
as himself, while his dear mother, forcing 
the tears back, for she was ashamed of 
her own weakness in the face of his 
youthful courage, helped him to fill it 
with bonds, stocks and other securities. 

“T am afraid, David dear,” she said, 
“that this is too much for you. Why, it 
is almost gs big as yourself.” 

“Nonsense!” replied David, with a 
bright smile, as he stuffed all of the pre- 


‘LIFE: 


ferred stock of the clothespin trust into 
the bag. “‘ You have no idea how big and 
strong I am getting.” 

And he swung the bag on his shoulders 
easily. 

‘“*T shall not come back,” he said, “‘until 
I have gotten rid of all this. You must 
rely on me. And, above all, don’t worry.” 

“But, darling, surely you cannot take 
it from door to door much longer. It is 
cruel to have insults heaped upon you. 
Yesterday did you not try all the Baptist 
churches in vain?” 

“Ves, mother.”’ 

“And did not the president of the 
Foreign Mission Society order you out 
of the building?” 

“Ves, mother.” 


The House of Stocks and Bonds 


“And you know, dear, they won’t let 
you carry such big bundles of money on 
the street car lines, because they interfere 
with the conductors.” 

“That is true; mother.” 

‘And you know we have secretly given 
away to politicians all that we dare, with- 
out being found out.” 

*T know it.” 

His mother looked at him anxiously. 

“Surely, David dear, you do not hope 
to establish any more libraries and 
colleges. Why, even now, every village 
has a college attachment, and every 
professor in the country owns his own 
sixty horse-power flying machine and 
keeps as many separate establishments 
as possible.” 

















Sprightly Looking Young Lady (2 department store): HAVE YOU PADS ? 
Saleslady: SCHOOL OR HIP ? 
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PICTURE 


““No, mother, I have no hope in that 
direction. But never mind. I am sure 
that kind Providence must be watching 
over us. Let us place our faith in God, 
who will surely find a way out of our 
difficulties.” 

So saying, he swung the bag on his 
back-and strode manfully out. 

His mother watched him as he trudged 
away, scorning a group of his own chauf- 
feurs, who were idly smoking cigarettes 
in front of the palace gate, for he had 
been taught that the only happiness lay 
in a simple life, and that he must always 
do for himself. 

“Ah,” she murmured. ‘He has his 
father’s spirit. Who knows but after all 
he may some day achieve for us com- 
parative poverty?” 

David traveled on. 

Several chorus girls eyed him curiously, 
but when they found he was only carrying 
money, they laughed scornfully. That 
was about the last thing on earth they 
needed, since Pittsburg had arisen. 

As he approached town, he was met at 
the gate by a group of persistent specu- 
lators. 

“‘Here’s a prospectus and list of all the 
objects above reproach you can give to,” 
said one. 

‘“Come, friend,” said another, ‘‘the 
only safe method to give away your mil- 
lions. I'll guarantee you'll be broke in 
five years.” 

“Try my safe and sure plan,” said 
another. ‘‘No publicity. A steady drain 
until you are easy. No after effects. 
Secrecy guaranteed.” 

But he passed them all by. He knew 
they were fakers. His father had often 
warned him against them. 
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OF OUR NEW SIX-CYLINDER RUNABOUT, 1908 MODEL 


As he trudged along, and saw the 
hopeless condition of prosperity on every 
side, he could scarcely repress his tears. 
For we must remember that he was yet 
a child, and had not become accustomed 
to all things. 

“Tt’s all due to the awful tariff,” he 
murmured, bitterly. ‘Papa said it would 
ruin us all, but even if it should be done 
away with now, our condition would be 
just the same. We would still have our 
money.” 

Then finding a corner where there was 
no other multimillionaire—for it was 
yet early in the day—he opened up his 
bag and offered its contents to the crowd. 
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HIS FATHER'S JAIL 


“Who will accept ?” he said. ‘“There’s 
a nice lot of available bonds and stocks. 
Can be converted into all kinds of money 
at a moment’s notice.” 

“They’re tainted,” said a woman with 
corkscrew curls to her companion as she 
snitied and passed by. 

At this moment a strong hand was laid 
upon his shoulder. 

““Young man, have you a license?” 

“No, sir,” faltered David. 

“Then off to jail you go.” 

The policeman whistled for a black 
Maria, and in a short time David found 


himself in cell No. 399 of his father’s 
jail—one that his own father had erected 
and given to the State for the exclusive 
use of magnates. There was a plate over 
the door with his father’s name on it, and 
the date it was built. This, however, 
made no difference to the stern officers of 
the law. 

When the shades of night began to 
fall, David’s mother grew very uneasy, 
and as the night wore on she became 
frantic with suspense. Sixty servants had 
all gone to sleep, and being a splendid, 
modern, up-to-date housekeeper, she 
knew far better than to disturb them. 

In the morning, however, a message 
came from David. 

“Have no fear, mother,’ he wrote, 
“and all will yet be well. Busy yourself 
with hiring some criminal lawyers, always 
remembering that my plea must be 
insanity.” 

David’s mother was not slow to act. 
In a few hours she had got an array of 
legal talent seldom, if ever, seen together 
in one court-room. 

Public opinion, was so much aroused 
over this celebrated case, and the extreme 
youth and wealth of the prisoner at- 
tracted so much attention, that a speedy 
trial was insisted on, so that David and 
his mother, much to their delight, had to 
wait only five or six years before their 
case came on the docket. 

In the meantime, of course, their 
fortune kept piling up. But for this there 
was no help. 

David’s chief lawyer was a very bright 
man. 

“Our line of defense,” he said, ‘will 
be, as usual, insanity. We shall prove that 
your mother told you the story of your 
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father’s career so often that you were not in your right mind, 
and while in this condition you thought it was easy to give 
away all you had.” 

The case for the people was tried as usual by the District 
Attorney, who consented to undertake it only when he learned 
that the members of the Ice Trust, Gas Trust, Insurance Trust 
and other close friends were not involved. 

The District Attorney was known as the smartest man in 
the world. 

The principal witness was David’s mother, who, though 
sixty years of age, appeared in a sailor suit with an Eton collar, 
short skirt and a tam-o’-shanter. She also carried under her 
arm an album containing five hundred portraits of herself 
taken by Barony for distribution to the papers. 

‘““Now, my dear friend,” said the lawyer for the defense, as 
he kissed her hand gracefully and looked at her fixedly, ‘you 
are a woman.” 

“? am.” 

“Are you sure ?”’ 

The District Attorney sprang to his feet. 

‘I object,” he cried, with a derisive smile. ‘‘This is an 
appeal to the jury, your Honor, and entirely irrelevant. This 

person—by calling attention to the witness being a woman, 
is exciting the sympathy of every one in the court-room—that 
is, of course, every one but myself.” 

Objection sustained. 

‘‘Now, madam, we will proceed. Understand me, I don’t 
want to know the truth. Never forget that I am a criminal 
lawyer. All I want to know is the story of what you told the 
defendant.” 

“T told him that if we didn’t give away our money we would 
be ruined.” 

“Ah! Anything else?” 

“T told him he would have to compete with every other 
multimillionaire in the country.” 

“Ah! Proceed.” 

“IT told him that unless we succeeded, neither of us could 
ever again look a Baptist church in the face.” 

“And did this excite him?” 

“Very much. He had several fits on the spot.” 

The lawyer for the defense bowed to the District Attorney. 

‘Every newspaper artist and reporter in the room having 
practically secured a good story,” he said, ‘I will now turn the 
witness over to your learned attentions.” 

The District Attorney then took the witness in hand. 

““Where were you born?” 

“T don’t remember.” 


” 


“Is that because it was so long ago, or 


go, The lawyer 
for the defense sprang to his feet. 

“T object, your-Honor,” he cried. ‘‘The learned and dis- 
tinguished and chivalric District Attorney has a sardonic grin 
on his face.” 

“T can’t help that, sir. 
manner.” 


[ was born with it. It’s my natural 


“Can’t you try to conceal it?” 

“Well, I'll do the best I can.” 

He continued: 

“Did you tell anything else to this defendant than what you 
have testified?” 

““T don’t remember.”’ 











Pa: IS THE BABY ALL RIGHT FOR THE NIGHT ? 
Ma: I THINK SO, I JUST TUCKED HIM UP. 
“WELL, PUT ACOUPLE MORE SHOVELFULS OF SNOW ON HIM.” 


The testimony at this point became so dull and uninteresting 
that it wasn’t worth using. 

“T am through,” said the District Attorney at last. ‘If this 
case should continue for three years more, neither you nor I 
could get any better advertisement. So we might as well stop.” 

The attorney for the defense bowed in reply and the case 
went to the jury. 

They brought in a verdict of not guilty. 

Three hours later David and his mother stood once more 
alone in their house. 

There was a glad, happy light in the boy’s eyes, as he clasped 
his mother in his arms. 

“Free at last,’ he murmured. 

“Free!” exclaimed his mother. ‘Alas! David, how can you 
say such a thing? It is true that you are out of jail, but think 
of how our fortune has grown since our trouble.” 

She buried her face in her hands. 

“Tf it was hard to get rid of before,’ 
it be now?” 

But David only smiled brightly, as he drew from his pocket 
a long paper. 

‘““Nay, nay, mother dear,” he replied, joyfully. ‘We have 
now nothing to look forward to but a life of uninterrupted 
poverty. God has indeed answered our prayer. Our fortune 
is now no more. Here is our lawyer’s bill.” 

Thomas L, Masson. 
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The Best Book I Have Been Reading 


EpItor OF LIFE: 

Dear Sir—My absence from home lias made me late in re- 
plying to your query about the book I have liked best in the 
past year. I think I should unhesitatingly give my preference 


to Vernon Lee’s ‘‘ Enchanted Woods.” I have read numbers 


I have liked, but this is the only one that gave the real thrill 
the jrisson which is the delightful gift of the work of art to its 
readers. 

One’s first impulse on closing its covers is to pack something 
and follow in the path pointed out by the author, or if that is 
impossible, to take every person one particularly likes by the 
back of the neck and hold the book before them till they, too, 
read and rise to accompany one. 

A book seems to me to be valuable just in so far as it stirs to 
greater intensity the ‘‘will to live’’—to live more richly and 
beautifully, and the ‘‘Enchanted Woods” stirs impulses that 
must be something like the longing that draws birds across 
seas and continents in their annual migration. 

Yours truly, 

A pplegarth, Centre Island. ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


From the President of Princeton University 


Epitor oF LIFE: 

Dear Sir—I am obliged every year in a perfunctory way to 
run through so many books that I am afraid individual volumes 
do not make the impression upon me they once did. Perhaps 
it is for that reason that during the past year the book which 
impressed me most lay entirely outside the lines of my pro- 
fessional reading. It was Miss May Sinclair’s ““The Divine 
Fire.” I do not know when it was published, but I read it 
within the last twelvemonth, and it seemed to me a truly vital 
piece of writing, because it did not describe characters, but 
created them, and added to the number of persons whose life 
experience one may be said to have known. 

Very truly yours, 

Princeton, N. J. Wooprow WILSON. 
Epiror oF LIFE: 

Dear Sir— 1 have your letter of January 5, asking which 
book I have read this last year impressed me most. In reply, 
I beg to say that last spring I was so busy with the rate-bill 
and last summer and fall so occupied with lecture-work that I 
did not have time to read any books. 

I like old books best, anyway. 

Very truly yours, 


Washington, D. C. B. R.. TILLMAN. 





EDITOR OF LIFE: 

Dear Sir—In response to your question, I think I may say 
that among all the books I have read during the past year I 
liked best ‘London Films,” by William Dean Howells. 

My reasons for this choice are surely obvious. 

The greatest thing in England is London. The greatest 
thing in America is William Dean Howells. And so, as Mr. 
Bartlett says of genius: 

“The force of Nature could no further go— 
To make a third, she joined the other two.’ 
Sincerely yours, 

Rahway, N. J. CAROLYN WELLS. 
EDITOR OF LIFE: 

Dear Sir—Your request that I should tell you about the 
book I have read during the last year which has instructed me 
most, entertained me most and inspired me most rather took 
me aback. For some little time I could not think of which 
book had done all these things to me in the superlative degree. 
Then I remembered all I had been reading about myself in 
the newspapers, and the book flashed into my mind at once. 
It is Stanley Waterloo’s “Story of Ab.” That it instructed 
me as no other book has done, I have Stanley Waterloo’s own 
word. For he has stated that I got from his “Story of Ab” 
in six weeks what it had taken him fifteen years to get. 

The entertainment the “Story of Ab” afforded me goes 
with the saying. It was, honestly, the most entertaining. book. 

The inspiration the “Story of Ab” afforded me goes with 
the advertising. Itso inspired me and so filled me with desire 
that others might know of it and receive the same pleasure and 
profit, that I lifted its content and put it into my “Before 
Adam.” : 

Yes, without a doubt the “Story of Ab” is the book of the 
year that most instructed me, most entertained me, most in- 
spired me and most profited me. 

Sincerely yours, Jack Lonpon. 

P.S.—Oh, I made a mistake. I have just recollected that 
it was six years ago that I read the “Story of Ab.” 


Glen Ellen, Cal. 


EDITOR OF LIFE: 

Dear Sir—One of the most interesting books that I have 
read during the past year is ‘Things Fundamental,” by Rev. 
Chas. Jefferson, published by Crowell and Company. 

Yours truly, 


Lincoln, Neb. W. J. Bryan. 
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Should We Dissect the Actors? 


R. BRONSON HOWARD—who, alas! writes too few 


plays nowadays—has lately voiced an opinion which is 
doubtless shared by some others, especially among 
members of the theatrical profession. Mr. Howard 
says that criticism of an artist which merely states 
the opinion of the critic and does not give the reasons 
on which that opinion is based is not, in fact, 
criticism and is, therefore, without value. Strictly speaking, what 
Mr. Howard says may be true, but dramatic criticism as we know 
it, and as it must be in the circumstances in which it goes to the 
public, nas to be something other than the analytical and dissection 
essays which alone Mr. Howard would probably dignify with the 
name of criticism. 

The artist and the dramatist are in the smallest minority of those 
whose desires have to be consulted by the writer of contemporary 
criticism. ‘Too often the critic knows that his opinion must in 
some degree or in some particulars not offend those of the owner, 
the editor or the counting-room of his journal. Sometimes he is 
hampered even by the traditions of the publication for which he 
writes. But even free from these shackles he is subject to a more 
cruel tyranny—he must be “readable” orjKe is lost. Be he never 
so competent, never so honest, never so Scholarly, all these qualifi- 
cations must be subordinated to pleasing the fancy of the hurried 
and unthinking many instead of being used to appeal to the judg- 
ment of the cultured and leisure few. With many critics the 
former is done quite as much 
by manner as by matter. He 
seeks and often secures interest 
by flippancy, smartness, funni- 
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“PUT ON YOUR HAT, ANTHONY; YOUR HEAD IS NAKED.” 





ness, personalities or mock-scholarship, when if left to his own 
preferences he might be sincere and able. The general rule is more 
surely proved by the few exceptions who have gained the highest 
positions of critical authority by not yielding to the temptation 
to please and amuse the shallow many. 
* * * 
HE close analysis of the artist and his art that Mr. Howard 
advocates is not clamored for by any section of the reading 
public. It has its place in the trade journals of the theatre, pub- 
lished in the interests of those whose sole interest is the theatre in 
its various branches. In criticism intended for the public at large 
such analysis, except in condensed form, would interfere with 
the quality of. readability which is a sine qua non. Our critics, 
following Mr. Howard’s suggestion, would be turned into pro- 
fessors of acting whose screeds would be read by the actors con- 
cerned and their relatives and closest friends, but they would soon 
come to be neglected by the readers for whom they were intended. 

It would be most unfortunate for many of those who gain a 
livelihood on the stage if they were subjected to the close dissection 
Mr. Howard asks for. With all sorts of persons pitchforked into 
stage costumes, it would become a discussion not of art and 
method but of personality. Failing to discover either of the 
former in Mr. Jones’s Romeo it would only be left to say that Jones 
was a slab-sided gawk with a raspy voice who rightly belonged in 
the fishn: onging business instead of on the stage. Failing to dis- 
cover the artistic trend of Miss Gladys O’Gilligan’s Camille, the 
critic under the compulsion of stating his reasons for not liking 
her performance, would be forced to confess that a four-hundred- 
dollar gown and a hoarse cough does not necessarily change a 
natural-born chambermaid into an emotional heroine. 

There isn’t a critic in the country who wouldn’t be glad to 
oblige Mr. Howard, but it is to be feared that it cannot be done 
until every reader of criticism as it is written shall first acquire 
the technical interest inspired by a course in a school of acting. 

: * * * 

RECOGNITION of the fact that the American 
theatre-goer is a very matter-of-fact and not an 
imaginative person seems to have governed Mr. 
George Broadhurst in writing ‘“‘The Mills of the 
Gods,” the latest appeal to popular favor of a 
dramatist who has deserted the realms of farce 
for more serious conquests. Mr. Broadhurst 
« has taken the things, the thoughts and the persons of 
to-day for his material and with them tells an in- 
geniously contrived story graphically and with only 

rr * Occasional lapses in his realism. The motive char- 
acter of the play is a minor and modernized Jean 
Valjean, who is first introduced during the progress 
of his trial in a New York court with its usual retinue 
and paraphernalia. This act simply done and having 
a good climax would probably be effective at any time, 
but is doubly so just now when all New York is in- 
terested in the minutest details of court procedure in a 
celebrated criminal trial. In later acts we have the 
story depending upon business conducted as it is to- 
day, the methods being depicted with more or less 
fidelity to fact. Briefly the story deals with two young 
men convicted of embezzlement—one of them a thief 
to save his sister’s life. He confesses and both are 
sentenced to prison. The former escapes and under 
an assumed name makes a position for himself in the 
world. ‘The other serves out his term and discovering 
his former associate proceeds to blackmail him out of 
a living, playing on his fears of rearrest and disgrace. 
The playwright sets himself a hard task and only suc- 
ceeds in gaining partial sympathy for a hero who 
tamely submits to blackmail. Perhaps the truth, were 
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it known, would justify the author’s apparent belief that men 
brave in other respects are cowards in the face of blackmail. A 
recent cause celébre might evidence that truth, but a coward of 
any kind is poor material for a stage hero. The part was handled 
in sympathetic and manly fashion by Mr. Robert Dronet. Mr. 
Edgar Selwyn made his foil a realistically slimy villain. Hits 
were made by Mr. Frank Sheridan in the dual parts of a criminal 
lawyer a la Jerome and as a rather unusual type of Jewish trust 
promoter; and by Mr. Toby Lyons as a village character who 
becomes a detective by the degree and star badge of a corre- 

spondence school. Louise Closser was an amusing stenographer, 

although infusing the part with a trifle too much spinster acidity. 

None of the parts was badly done. 

In the present liking of Broadway for virile and strenuous 
drama, “The Mills of the Gods” may be classed as a moderate 
success, although falling far short of the greatness injudiciously 
and extravagantly claimed for it in the advance advertisement. 

* * * 

HE Ben Greet Shakespearean side-show is again 
in town. Under the guise of giving ‘Eliza- 
bethan” representations of Shakespeare’s plays, 
Mr. Greet, as LIFE hassaid before, inflicts on the 
public performances which have no real claim 
to the scholarliness they use as the excuse for 
their existence. Most atrociously read, acted 
not at all, wretchedly costumed and showing 
nothing but poverty in every resource, mental and material, they 
come very near getting patronage under false pretences. College 
authorities and others of little theatrical knowledge have accepted 
these wretched affairs as possessing something of the value their 
promoter claims for them. Even so great an authority on the 
‘drama as Mr. Andrew Carnegie was led into commending Mr. 
Greet and his work. The lack of scenic setting, which is, of course, 
a tremendous money-saver for the management, might be forgiven 
on the ground of the meager resources of the theatre in Shake- 
speare’s time, but this would have to be redeemed bydecent reading 
of the lines, at least, with something like appropriate action. Nota 
trace of such redeeming features is to be found in these perform- 
ances. If the persons on the stage were criticized as Mr. Howard 
would have them, the article would make its author subject to 
punishment by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

Mr. Ben Greet may be convinced that the Americans are a good 
thing. But he should make a careful study of the most celebrated 
of Abraham Lincoln’s homely aphorisms. 

* * * 
PROPOS of the Ben Greet performance of ‘“’The Merchant 
of Venice,’’ it is interesting to quote these extracts from the 

review printed in The Evening Post of March 5: 





They (New York playgoers) have been lucky if they have ever seen a representa 
tion more consistently satisfactory and maintained upon such a level, plane of 
excellence, from beginning to end. It would be easy enough to insist 
upon the elocutionary defects, upon emphasis mistaken or missed altogether, upon 
There were only two or 
three fairly good speakers in the lot. It (Mr. Greet’s Shylock) is with- 
out tragic force, dignity or pathos. His assumption is uneven, but it is consistent 


a certain lack of elegance and finish in detail. 


and at times highly effective. All the minor characters were well done. 

Lire has a tremendous respect for the ability and honesty of the 
Post dramatic reviews. This particular one, in its entirety, is an 
especially fine, back-handed, Italian thrust of the critical stiletto. 

Metcalje. 


LIFE’S CONFIDENTIAL GUIDE TO THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music—General Lew Wallace’s “ Ben-Hur.” Religious drama in 
spectacular form. 
Astor—* The Mills of the Gods.” 
Belasco—* The Rose of the Rancho.’ Frances Starr, Mr. Hamilton Revelle, 
and well-chosen company in artistic staging of interesting early California drama. 
Berkeley Lyceum— The Reckoning.”” Somber playlet of Vienna student life, 
well done by Katharine Grey and competent company. 


See opposite. 
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Bijou—Mme. Alla Nazimova in Ibsen repertoire. Interesting but somewhat 
overrated Russian artist. 

Casino—* The Girl from Vienna.’’? Comic opera with Mr. Louis Mann and a 
very good cast. Amusing. 

Criterion—* The Tattooed Man.’’ Comic opera well-staged and exploiting Mr. 
Frank Daniels’s special brand of fun. 

Empire—Ethel Barrymore in repertory of modern light plays. 

Garden—Ben Greet’s Players, in Shakespearean repertory. See above. 

Garrick—* Caught in the Rain.’”” Mr. William Collier, well-supported in laugh- 
able farcical comedy. 

Hackett—** The Chorus Lady,’’ with Rose Stahl’s clever and laughable inter- 
pretation of one conspicuous Tenderloin type. 

Herald Square—*‘ The Road to Yesterday.” Fanciful and charming dream play. 

Hippodrome—* Neptune’s Daughter” and ‘‘Pioneer Days.’’ Ballet, water 
wonders, spectacle and changing circus features. 

Lincoln Square—Weekly change of bill. 

Lyric—Last week of Mr. E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe in repertoire. 

Madison Square—‘ The Three of Us.’’ Interesting American play carefully 
staged and well acted by Carlotta Nillson and capable company. 

Majestic—* On Parole.” Cheerful little love comedy of the days of the Civil 
War. 

Princess—Margaret Anglin and Mr. Henry Miller as co-stars in absorbing 
American play well staged. 

Proctor’s Theatre—Vaudeville. 

Weber’s—‘ The Dream City” and “* The Magic Knight.’’ Combination of fun, 
good music and pretty girls. 



































THEY WOULD HAVE BEEN BOTTLED 


““BEGORRY, IF SAINT PATRICK HAD ONLY BEEN THERE, WHAT A 
>y? 


DIFFERENT HISTORY FOR THE HUMAN RACE! 
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S NEARLY as such an approximation to the abstract 
may be realized in the gross form of ink and paper, The 
American Scene is the purified, thrice triply refined, all but 
incorporeal essence of Henry James’s literary personality. 
The book is not (and was never, apparently, by the author 
meant to be) concerned with Mr. James’s impressions of 
America; but has to do wholly with Mr. James’s impressions 
of Henry James, confronted by America. He visited us (and 
he seems to have left England intending to visit us) with his 
physical eye, indeed, turned outward, but with his intellectual 
eye turned resolutely inward; studying, not the American 
scene, but his own psychological reactions under the stimulus 
of America revisited. The book is, that is to say, an infinitely 
perfect, noiseless, smooth running, cinematographic record, 
several months long, of Mr. James’s head, turned inside out. 
It is very wonderful. It is even very delightful. But, except 
that it constitutes the third-third degree in the James high 
masonry, it is hardly worth while. 


Under the title of A Draught oj the Blue, F. W. Bain pub- 
lishes the translations of two Hindu stories which should 
prove not only a novelty but a real delight to his readers. The 
English versions of these tales are evidently the result of 
careful and loving labor, and in many ways very beautiful in 
themselves. Moreover they combine the exquisite imagery 
of the Orient with that unapproachable simplicity of which, 
on occasion, the East is capable. 


One of the latest novels, The Issue, is a complex and often 
vividly gruesome story of the banks and the shipping of the 
lower Thames. It is by Edward Noble who, a year ago, 
published a deep sea tale called The Edge of Circumstance 
which was of marked individuality and a “marine” not 
easily forgotten by those who love the sea. The new story, 
however, is more often ashore than afloat, and its 
skeleton is a melodrama of somewhat stagy artic- 
ulation; facts which lend themselves 
less happily to Mr. Noble’s pecu- 
liar gifts and methods or, at any 
rate, will address themselves to quite 
another circle of readers. 


Frederick Trevor Hill’s 
Lincoln the Lawyer is, taken 
all in all, the most pertinent 
and illuminative addition to 
the Lincoln literature which has 
been made for a long time. It 
deals with a formative influence 
in Lincoln’s life which has been 
largely left out of consideration 
but which was necessarily a fac- 
tor of the first importance. The 
book improves greatly in quality 

















““MAMMA, DID GOD REST ON THE SEVENTH DAY ?” 
“YES, DEAR.” 
“WHAT DID HE DO 
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IN DARKEST JERSEY 
WHERE A “SKEET” IS SO APT TO GET ONE. 


as it progresses, for Mr. Hill, who is himself a lawyer, is 
better at summing up than at developing his case, and in 
the early chapters he presents some of his evidence with a 
“deny it if you dare” attitude which makes one feel as though 
one were in the jury box. 


Mrs. Patterson, in John Henderson Miller’s Where the 
Rainbow Touches the Ground, is a Missouri relative of 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, say about a third cousin 
on the inkstand side. The story, which has to do with the 
reform of her once do-less husband and his connection 
with lost inheritances, atmospheric cyclones and pecuniary 
windfalls, is full of homely sentiment but lacks pith and 
finish, 


This is the age of the handbook. ‘‘How to Look at 
Whistler,” ‘‘How to Smell the Flowers,” “How to Stand 
Strauss,” ‘‘How to Eat Oranges”—aseptic brochures for the 
most part, inoperative but innocuous. But Henry Hall’s 
handbook upon How Money Is Made in Security Investments 
comes under quite a different head. It comes, in fact, under 

the head of giving the baby a razor to play 

with and going for a walk. Its danger 
does not lie in what it tells you, but 
in what it doesn’t tell you; in what, 
moreover, it doesn’t tell you that it 
doesn’t tell you; and in what noth- 
ing but congenital genius or a 
long course of hard knocks, 
well paid for, can tell you. 


Every now and again, how- 
ever, some one who loves a 
subject and knows much of what is 
to be known about it, puts the gist 
and the soul of it into small com- 
pass and earns the gratitude of his 
fellow seekers for perfection. This 
is what Horace Kephart has done in 
The Book of Camping and Wood- 
craft. ‘This little volume, pocketable 
and of but three hundred pages, is 
the most comprehensive and at the 
same time the most interestingly 
written treatise on the subject that 


PLAY GOLF or Go To cHurcH?” I haveeverseen. J. B. Kerjfoot. 
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The Farmer: JEE—ROO—SALUM! 


The American Scene, by Henry James. (Harper and Brothers. $3.00.) 

A Draught o} the Blue, by F W. Bain. (G.P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50.) 

The Issue, by Edward Noble. (Doubleday, Page and Company. .$1.50.) 

Lincoln the Lawyer, by Frederick Trevor Hill. (The Century Company 
$2.00.) 

Where the Rainbow Touches the Ground, by John Henderson Miller (Funk 
and Wagnalls Company. $1 00.) 

How Money Is Made in Security Investments, by Henry Hall, 52 Broadway, 
New York. 

The Book of Camping and Woodcrajt, by HNorace Kephart. (The Outing Pub- 
lishing Company.) 


A Good Show 


HE fifth annual parade of the Boston Work Horse Asso- 
ciation takes place on May 30. 

A few of the rules governing this event throw sufficient 
light on its character: 

«Any horse that is dock-tailed, sick, lame, thin, 
galled, out of condition, or otherwise unfit for 
work will be excluded from the parade. 

‘The value of a horse does not count so much as his con- 
dition. Age counts in favor of a horse. The older the 
horse, the higher will he be graded, provided that his condition 
is good. 


“Docile and gentle manners will be considered, as showing 
that the horse has been kindly treated. 

“THE VALUE OR NEWNESS OF THE HARNESS WILL NOT 
COUNT; BUT THE HARNESS MUST BE COMFORTABLE, WELL- 
FITTING, AND NOT UNNECESSARILY HEAVY. 


OLD HORSE CLASS 


“This is the most important class in the parade. It is open 
to horses that are in active service, and have been owned and 
used by the person making the entry, or by his predecessor 
in the business, for NoT LESS THAN 
TEN YEARS prior to the entry.” 

When New York is as old 
as Massachusetts in general 
progress and civilization, per- 
haps we'too may have a work 
horse ‘parade. . 





Blew only thing worth while 
in life is trying to do some- 
thing you can’t—and doing it. 





A PAIR OF ARCTIC RUBBERS 
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How much did Philadelphia Pa? 

Whose grass did K. C. Mo? 
could New Orleans La? 
How much did Cleveland O? 


How many eggs 


What was it made Chicago I]? 
*Twas Washington D. C.? 

She would Tacoma Wash, in spite 
Of a Baltimore Md. 


When Hartford and New Haven Conn, 
What Reuben do they soak ? 

Could Noah build a Little Rock Ark 
If he had no Guthrie Ok? 


We call Minneapolis Minn. 
Why not Annapolis Ann? 
If you can’t tell the reason why, 


I'll bet Topeka Kan. 


But now you speak of ladies what 
A Butte Montana is! 

If I could borrow Memphis’ Tenn 
I’d treat that Jackson Miss. 


Would Denver Colo cop because 
Ottumwa Ia dore, 
And, though my Portland Me doth love, 
I threw my Portland Ore? 
—Maurice Smiley in Lippincott’s Magazine, 


AN HEIRLOOM 

Professor Masson, of Edinburgh, author of a compendious 
life of Milton, was once exasperated by the listlessness of a 
student in one of his classes. After bearing long in silence the 
young man’s inattention, the Professor one day broke off in the 
midst of his lecture and addressed himself to the student. 

**May I ask, sir,” said he, “*whether you expect to pass this 
course ?”’ 

“T hae hopes, sir,” answered the student. 

“Then when the examination comes, sir, you will wish for 
notes on these lectures What will you do for them?” 


“I hae my father’s, sir,” was the reply.—Har per’s Weekly. 


AT OnE time the bailiff in charge of a jury was sworn to keep 
them “without meat, drink or fire.” It was Mr. Justice Maule 
who gave the classic reply to the bailiff who inquired whether he 
might grant a juryman’s request for a glass of water: “* Well, it 
is not meat, and I should not call it drink. Yes, you may.” 
Nearly all Maule’s good sayings had a strong touch of irony. 
“May God strike me dead, my lud, if I am guilty!” exclaimed 
a prisoner when the jury found him guilty. Mr. Justice Maule 
waited a few minutes, and then said: ‘Prisoner at the bar, as 
Providence has not seen fit to interfere, the sentence of the court 


is’. . .— Bellman. 
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WELL CENSORED 
“When Maxim Gorky dined with me,” said a literary New 
Yorker, “he talked about the Russian censorship. 

“He said that in the course of the Russo-Japanese War he 
had occasion in an article to describe the headquarters of one 
of the grand dukes. He wrote of these headquarters, among 
other things: 

** And over the.desk in His Highness’s tent is a large photo- 
h of Marie la Jambe, the beautiful ballet dancer.’ 

“Before this article could appear, the censor changed that 
sentence to: 

*** And over the desk in His Highness’s tent is a large map of 
the theatre of war.’”—New York Tribune. 














A DEVIL OF A BLOT 


THE REASON 


In the Fifth Avenue Sunday-school: 

TEACHER: Why must we always be kind to the poor, Ethel? 

EtHet (slightly mixed): Because among the sundry and 
manifold changes of this wicked world we don’t know how soon 
they may become rich.—February Lippincott’s 

“Why were you so anxious to send that man to Congress?” 

“We thought it ‘ud be a good thing for the community,” 
answered Farmer Corntossel, ‘‘to have him where he could 
make speeches where folksare paid to listen instead o’ interruptin’ 
people at their work around here.”—Washington Star. 


WHEN young Vanderbilt was in Europe a native of France, 
taking him for his own chauffeur, told him what he thought of 
those dogs of Americans who rush about French country roads 
trying to kill people. “I havea sick hog,” said the peasant, 
‘which I will drive into the road and you kill it. Then I will 
collect from your master and divide.””—Argonaut. 


SIMON PURE DEMOCRACY 


He was a stranger in Bessemer, fresh from the political tur 
moils of New York City, where democracy is spoken of, bi 
seldom practised. His attention was attracted by the unusu: 
spectacle of four distinguished-looking gentlemen grouped in tl 
niddle of the street, sunning themselves. 

‘Who are those men ?”’ he inquired of a sallow-complexione:] 
youth who was busily engaged in devouring the large end of 





aw, 

“Who are they?” replied the young citizen, eying the strang: 
suspiciously, Then, drawing another inch of straw into } 
mouth with his tongue, he said: 

**Them’s the biggest men in Bessemer, That one with tl 
white mustache, he’s the mayor; that tall one next to him, he’s 
police commissioner; the little stout man is chief of police, ar 
the other one is judge of the city court.” 

With unassumed amazement and curiosity the stranger from 
the North drew nearer the distinguished group, A similar gat! 
ering of New York City officials, he declared subsequently, would 
not only cause sensational speculation, but would be made the 
basis of broadcast publicity that a political conspiracy was in the 
wind, 

This is what the stranger actually saw and heard: 

The mayor sighted an empty bottle lying in the roadway, He 
picked it upand, addressing the commissioner of police ,remarked : 

“Say, Doctor, does this bottle belong to you?” 

“Ts my name on it?” responded that dignitary, 

“ Na,” 

“Then it isn’t mine.” 

“T saw that bottle lying there yesterday,” said the chief of 
police, “‘and told one of my men to kick it into the sewer,” 
whereupon the head of the uniformed force proceeded to carry 
out his own instructions, 

‘Shucks!” broke in the judge of the city court. ‘IT saw that 
same bottle lying theré two days ago.” 
Phat was all. 

The stranger from Gotham turned away with a smile and 
remarked to himself: 

“If anybody wants to find the quintessence of democracy, let 


} 


him go to Alabama.”— Birmingham (Ala.) News. 


SOMETHING LIKE JUMPING 
he best story of a horse’s jumps which comes to mind is that 
of a California cowboy. He was taking steers to Leadville, and 
had camped for the night on Bear River near its junction with the 
Little Snake. In the middle of the night something occurred to 


stampede the cattle. The man mounted his bronco and rode ‘ 


hither and thither on the flank of the herd until their fright had 
died away. Four or five times the rider felt his horse give tre- 
mendous leaps, and with daybreak he discovered the cause. 

The cattle had climbed to a level plateau which is intersected 
by a cafion four miles long and from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand feet deep. Its walls incline toward each other at the top, 
where the distance is fifteen or twenty feet. In riding, the man 
had kept the steers circling about this plateau. A dozen of them, 
he found, had fallen down the canon and been killed. 

Hoof marks showed him that the great jumps made by his 
horse were occasioned .by the animal’s clearing the canon each 
time it came to the taking-off spot.—London Evening Standard, 








Lire is published every Thursday. $5.00 a year in advance. Postage to foreign countries in the 
Postal Union, $1.04 a year extra. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months 


from date of publication, 25 cents. 


Lire is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News Company, Breams 
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FIRST OVER THE BARS 
AND 
BEST OVER THE 


HUNTER 


BARS 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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& 40 Trains a Day between New York ana Buffalo ty New York Central Lines 
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Refreshing originality of flavor— 
an individual quality as delicious as it is distinctive— 
is characteristic of 


MURAD 


CIGARETTES 


Skillful blending of the finest Turkish leaf has given the Murad 
a superiority so pronounced that it is acknowledged by the most critical 
smokers to be the greatest and best of Turkish cigarettes 


“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” 


10 for 15 cents 


S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer 111 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE UNQUIET STAIRS 


In a recent suit in a Cincinnati court a lawyer was cross- 
examining a German, the point under inquiry being the relative 
position of the doors, windows, and so forth, in a house in which 
a certain transaction was alleged to have occurred. 
“ And now, my good man,” the lawyer said, “will you be good 
enough to tell the court how the stairs run in your house.” 
The German looked dazed for a moment. ‘How do they 


run?” he repeated. 


“Yes; how do the stairs run?” 
“Vell,” continued the witness, ‘ven I am oop-stairs dey run 
down, and ven I am down-stairs dey run oop.”—Harper’s 


Weekly. 
Unsweetened Condensed Milk 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk is ideal milk, col- 
lected under perfect sanitary conditions, condensed in vacuo to | 
the consistency of cream, Suit- 
able for any modification and adapted to all purposes where milk 


preserved by sterilization only. 
or cream is required. 
FRANKLIN K. Lane, Interstate Commerce Commissioner, on 
his journey westward from Washington, wanted to reserve a 
berth from Chicago to Minneapolis. 
“Can't do it. 


He wired the request, and 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
“By 
authority do you say Interstate Commerce Commission 


this reply came back: 
mission will not allow it.” He fired a wire back, reading: 
what 
will not allow you to reserve a berth in a sleeping-car?” The 
Pullman agent answered: ‘“ By the authority of a recent ruling. 
Mr. Lane was interested by this time, and he telegraphed: “I 


” 


and am 
And a 


short time afterward he received this telegram: “ Berth aa 


am a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


not familiar with the ruling. Give me a reference.” 


served.’’—Argonaut. 


Hotel Vendome, Boston 


Commonwealth Avenue. No smoke or noise from 


cars. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following: “I see be the | 


paapers, Hinnissey, that some Congrissman be after raisin’ the 


paay of th’ arrmy, and more power to his elbow and to his jaw, 


Hinnissey, for money is a curse—in small quantities—and that is 


the reason the arrmy uses such bad language at toimes.’”-—Army 
and Navy Journal. 
det s a) 
[He fact that Lawyer Delmas has leased a New York office 
for a term of years indicates his intention of staying with the 
Thaw case to the end. Philadel phia Ledger. 
° ° : ° . | 
Kenilworth Inn, Biltmore, N. C. Most superbly | 
finished hotel south of New York. 


Always open. 


WELLINGTON WAS TOO LATE 
The late Baroness Burdett-Coutts used to relate with keen 
a story of the Duke of Wellington and Soult. 
first occasion the Duke took Soult into Apsley House, 


On the 
the latter 
was surprised at the absence of pictures he had known in Madrid. 


pleasure 


“How is it, Monsieur le Duc,” he said, “that you have so few 


of the Spanish masterpieces?” 
replied the Duke, “ 


“Marshal, you forget,” that my army was 


only in Madrid after the one commanded by yourself.”—Black 
well’s Magazine. 
Tue Soutu ror Hospitatiry: The Manor, Asheville, North 


Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


IMPLYING CONCEIT 


Many years ago Daniel Lord, Jr., as he always signed his name, | 
then one of the shining lights of the bar in New York, was argu- | 
ing a case before the Court of Appeals, when a country lawyer | 
asked Charles O’Conor the name of the gentleman who was 
speaking. ‘ 

“That,” 


thing Lord had said, “ 





said Mr. O’Conor, who was rather nettled at some 
that, sir, is Daniel Lord, Jr., 


and he puts 
after his name so that he may not be mistaken for 
the Almighty.” 


the ‘junior’ 


IN a pinch, use Allen’s Foot-Ease 


Op GENT: madam, 


known you, 


’Pon my word, 
you have altered so much! 
Lapy (archly): For the better or for the worse ? 


“Ah, madam, you could only change for the better.’’- 








Woman’s Home Companion, | 


uU oe drink, drink Trim 
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“Merry have we met, 
Merry have we been, 
Merry may we part, 
And merry meet again.” 
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Green Label. 


AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 















SOLE PROPRIETORS 


WHITE, HENTZ& CO. 
_ Phila. and New York 






ESTABLISHED 


1793 
























EDGECOMBE AVENUE 


A.Club-Cochtail 


“1s —- DELIGHT 


From . 
Soup to | - 
Nuts ix 
Instead of a mixture Wg 

dy 






of wines, it is now 
the fashion to 


serve 
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"T HOUsANDS have discarded the idea of making 

their own cocktails,—all will after giving the 
CLUB COCKTAILS a fair trial. Scientifically 
blended from the choicest old liquors and mellowed 
with age make them the perfect cocktails that they are. 
Seven kinds, most popular of which are Martini (Gin 
base}, Manhattan ( Whiskey base). 

The following label appears on every bottle : 


an EXTRA oa 
\ Shampagne 
throughout the 







Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props 


Hartford New York London 











I should hardly have 
| 


News, | 


OLD CROW RYE 
a WHI Ss KEY H. B. KIRK & CO. 


SOLE BOTTLERS, NEW YORK 

















LIFE 





Genuine 





Is always 
good whiskey 
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DECOYS 
SPORT AT TURNIP CENTER 


If “Love is the wine a 
existence,’ then 


Evans’ 


A\le 


is futurity’ s dream sania 


Nature's best gift to man 























Make the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic for 
all wine, spirit and soda beverages. tablespoon- 
ful in an ounce of po | or sweetened water after 
meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
IMPORTANT TO SEE THAT IT IS ABBOTT'S. 


ABBOTT'S BITTERS 




















ST.LOUIS 
SPECIAL 


Makes the trip between 


ST. LOUIS and the 





CITY of MEXICO 
in 60 HOURS.... 


Via the Iron Mountain Route, 
the Texas & Pacific Railway, 
the International & Great 
Northern Railroad, and the 
National Lines of Mexico. 


Each Tuesday and Friday from 
St. Louis, south-bound. Each 
Wednesday and Saturday from 
Mexico City, north-bound. 


Through drawing room sleeping cars 
_ Chicago each Monday and 
ay evening, via the Wabash 


Railroad, to St. Louis. 


Our booklet descriptive of the new 
half-million dollar equipment an 
of the features of the route will be 
ny: uponrequest. Addresseither 

ry na General Passenger 
a Ticket Agent, St. Louis, Mo., 
representing Gould lines, or 


W. F, Paton, 11 Broadway, New 
York, representing National lines, | 

















THE COLLVER TOURS 


The Collver Idea is different from all others, as different 
as Collver Routes are from those generally taken. 


JAPAN 
ROUND-THE-WORLD 
ROPE 
Including three incomparable 


MOTORING TRIPS 
Ask for book of Tour that interests you. 


370 Boy.LsTon St., Boston. Mass. 















” 
EUXS 
Original 
Lonaon 


TOUT 





Lighter than other Stouts, more 
wholesome and strengthening. Try 
it with steak. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Agents, N. Y. 
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MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
- $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $8,034,067.97 


OFFICERS: 
Levi P. Morton, President 
Thomas F. Ryan, Vice-Pres Charles H. Allen, Vice-Pres. 
¢ H. M. Francis, Secretary. 


Capital, . - - 


James K. Corbiere, Vice-Pres. 
Paul D. Cravath, Counsel 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Levi P. Morton Paul D. Cravath 
Thomas F. Ryan G, G. Haven 
Charles H. Alldgn James N. Jarvie 
Edward J. Berwind Jacob H. Schiff 
Harry Payne Whitney 














JENNER & COMPANY | 
Undivided Estates Exclusively 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Telephone 4050-4051 Reetor + - 


UNDIVIDED ESTATES 


- Cable Address “Jennloan” 














W! deal in all kinds of undivided estate interests, including 
vested or ntingent remain I s, subject to life 
esta pa some futur . We purchase or 
arra P pon the h interests upon 

ms and at legal inte , 

Our facilities for handling yosals are adequate for | 
| any req irement 
en 
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CHEW... 


Beemans 


THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin + 
Gum + 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-sickness. 





All Others are Imitations. 
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SHFFPE FFF FFFFPFFFFOF FEOF PP HOO tt HHO oo® 
PONY RIGS FOR 
» BOYS AND GIRLS 


Nothing else could give your children so 
much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehicles, all 
styles, strong, roomy. safe, combine best ma 
terial, original designs, expert workmanship, 
nobby and durable. OUR PONY FARM 

} is the best stocked in the West. Prompt 
€ us" shipments. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Michigan Buggy Co., 219 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Park &Tilford 


FOUNDED 1840 
NEW YORK 






























One possessing reputation should 
hold it secure. During 66 years 
Park & Tilford’s service made and 


has secured their reputation for 





food products of unrivalled excel- 
Jence. 

None but the best 

from the world’s 

marts and all these 

at lowest prices. 


Write, for complete Food Catalogue, 























The 
Literary Zoo 


LAYWRIGHTS and—more especially 
—theatrical managers who are given 
to disparaging literary art as a factor in 
play-making will please take notice: The 
sixth edition of Charles Henry Meltzer’s 
translation of Hauptmann’s “The Sunken 
Bell” has just been issued. That there is 
a genuine and persistent demand for the 
play in book form was clearly indicated 
some months ago to the writer of these 
lines, when he scoured the book-shops of 
New York to obtain half a dozen copies 
for a special purpose, and had to be con- 
tent with three. 

Tha: the printed drama has run through 
five editions since it was translated for stage 
purposes only a few years ago, and that the 
play is still in the Sothern repertory, is 
rather a pretty tribute to the judgment 
andskill of Mr. Meltzer—the only dramat- 
ic critic the New York Herald ever had. 
It seems a long time since Mr. Meltzer was 
a potent and picturesque figure in the 
critical department of local journalism, to 
which he lent a lightness and accuracy of 
touch not inferior to the epigrammatic ac- 
complishment of the late “‘Nym Crinkle”’ 
(A. C. Wheeler). Since his retirement 
from the Herald, for no better reason, it 
has been insinuated, than because his 
manner of cutting his hair was displeasing 
to Mr. James Gordon Bennett, Mr. Melt- 
zer’s most conspicuous achievement has 
been “The Sunken Bell.” Of late years 
he has pursued the primrose path of the 
press agent, with literature as a side-line, 
and though the Metropolitan Opera House 
programmes do not accord him that credit 
which is the inalienable right of the gas- 
man and ‘chief scene-shifter, yet his ser- 
vices must be invaluable to Mr. Conried. 
Mr. Meltzer learned diplomacy in Europe, 
where he served intermittently as foreign 
correspondent for Mr. Bennett’s paper, 
under the policy of shifting assignments 
peculiar to that editor. And this diplo- 
matic dexterity acquired at the continental 
capitals has stood him in good stead at 
such times when the stars all sing together, 
and the astronomical observers of the press 
do not record the heavenly performance in 
terms of an exact equation. On these oc- 
casions Mr. Meltzer’s good offices are said 
to be little short of hypnotic. If some day 
he sees fit to publish his reminiscences 
they should prove to be a fit companion 
picture to Clara Morris’s recollections of 
stage life. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 





ERTRUDE ATHERTON’S invita- 

tion to the editorof the London Times 

to ‘‘go to the devil”? shows her defiance of 

convention. She really had no authority 

to arrange any social function of the sort 
indicated.—Philadel phia Ledger. 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tar- 
ragona, Spain, was for centuries distilled 
by the Carthusian Monks( Péres Chartreux) 
at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
as Chartreuse. The above cut represents 
the bottle and label employed in the putting 
up of the article since the Monks’ expul- 
sion from France, and it is now known as 
Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the 
Monks, however, still retain the right to 
use the old bottle and label as well), dis- 
tilled by the same order of Monks, who 
have securely guarded the secret of its 
manufacture for hundreds of years, and 
who alone possess a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of this delicious nectar. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N 
Sole Agents for United States. 








VELOX 


A new paper with all the 
Velox simplicity but coated on 
a mellow toned stock that adds 
breadth and softness to the 
picttre. 

When sepia toned, with Velox 
Re-Developer, oyal Velox 
has the delicacy and charm 
of an old etching. 


At all Kodak Dealers. 


Nepera Division, 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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HHAGH LIFE * 


The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


FROM WHAT IT IS MADE 
Miller ‘‘High Life’’ Beer is a beer of supe- Yeast contributes to the fine character of 










rior Quality. a beer. It is the superior quality of OUR 
We brew from the choicest malt and hops. YEAST that gives the rich individual 
We use every precaution to insure ABSO- taste to OUR BEER. 

LUTE PURITY and CLEANLINESS. It is for these reasons that the SUPERIOR- 
We age our beer in underground vaults. ITY of QUALITY, and the rich ‘‘Miller’’ 


We filter through pulp wood. taste of ‘‘High Life’’ is evident in 
We sterilize every bottle. every bottle. 


Distributor: HENRY C. BOTJER, 353 Broadway, Long Island, N.Y. 




















How Luxury 
Relieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations — elegant woodwork and 
pleasing color effects in tapestries. All 
such detail, electric lights, periodicals, pa- 
pers and the latest books make the trip to 
California via 


The Overland Limited 


a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey. The 
Union Pacific— 
Southern Pacific 


is full of wonders. Inquire of 
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AE 11s DEW 







DRINK 
SANDERSON'S 


“‘Mountain. Dew’’ 





in moderation and you will 
find that the life and force 


contained in it will be im- 








E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 


Omaha, Neb. parted to you. Don’t take 





our word. Try for yourself. 
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California 


From a car window 1s the easy 
way—and very pleasant, too. 


A favorite one-day trip is that over the 
Kite-Shaped Track of the Santa 

Fe between Los Angeles, Redlands and ~ 
Riverside, through the orange groves of 
Southern California. 









RRS i Fete 


To reach California quickly, take the luxurious 


California Limited f 


—the only train to Southern California, via any line, 
exclusively for first-class travel. 






meal service. 
Fred Harvey 7 For booklets of train and trip, ask 


En route visit Passenger Department, A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
Grand Canyon of Arizona 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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